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THE ESKIMO ARCHEOLOGY OF GREENLAND?! 


By Dr. THERKEL MATHIASSEN 
National Museum, Copenhagen 


[With 3 plates] 


Archeology in the Arctic has a charm of its own. The surround- 
ings are unusual: The scenery is magnificent, with high, snow-clad 
mountains and deep fiords; the sea is filled with icebergs or drift 
ice—the sun shines day and night; seals, whales, caribou, bears, sea 
fowl, and fish are abundant; and the people are the small dark- 
haired, brown-skinned, broad-faced Eskimos, the kindest and most 
helpful people in the whole world. 

The work is hard, for the ground is frozen a few inches below the 
surface; the sun must thaw the earth, and the layers must be ex- 
amined and removed, to expose a new frozen stratum to the rays of 
the sun. This frozen soil, however, is an advantage for everything is 
well preserved for centuries, as in an ice cellar. 

In my attempt to elucidate the history of the Eskimos and the 
archeology of Greenland I shall give some account of work with 
Eskimo excavations, for two summers in the Canadian Arctic (as a 
member of Knud Rasmussen’s Fifth Thule Expedition) and seven 
in Greenland, a long series of adventurous and interesting years. 

If the district chosen for excavation is still inhabited it is an easy 
matter to obtain information as to likely sites, for one has only to 
ask the Greenlanders. They know their country; on their hunting 
trips they travel all over it, and they use their eyes well, noticing 
everything unusual in the terrain; and they are, of course, well 
acquainted with the remains of their forefathers. A Greenlander in 
Angmagssalik, on the east coast, drew for me a very accurate map of 
the entire district and indicated on that map more than 100 ruined 
villages. But that is of course exceptional. Usually one must take 
a Greenland pilot on a motorboat—or woman’s boat—and ask him 
to point out the ruins of the district, and he will do it very well. 
If the country is uninhabited, the problem is much more difficult. 
But there are many things which may serve as a guide: Certain posi- 


1 Reprinted by permission, with change of title, from Antiquity, vol. 9, no. 34, June 
1935. 
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tions are preferably chosen for habitations—low islands and points— 
where conditions for building houses are favorable and where there 
is good hunting. The vegetation often gives hints: The grass is more 
luxuriant on formerly inhabited spots, where the ground has for ages 
been fertilized by organic refuse. Not only grass, but also flowers, 
often of wonderfully bright colors, may cover the old ruins and thus 
reveal their existence. Green spots on the coast nearly always mean 
an old house or camping ground; the older the village is, however, 
the less luxuriant is the vegetation; and the oldest remains have the 
same poor vegetation as the surroundings and cannot be discovered 
in this way. 

Many places must be visited, to find the one best suited for ex- 
cavation; in 1934, in Julianehaab district, I visited more than 140 ~ 
old villages. Most of the places are quite small habitations, with 
one or two houses; most of them date only from the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. What we require for our purpose is a site with 
houses which have been inhabited throughout a long period; then 
there will be found a large midden in front of the houses, and such 
a midden is the best finding place for specimens. 

When such a site is found we set up our camp, our party usually 
being two white people, three or four Greenlanders, and a Green- 
land girl to do the housekeeping. The village is surveyed, mapped, 
and photographed; the turf of some of the houses and midden areas 
is removed to expose the black culture-earth to the sun. Now the 
excavation goes slowly forward; each day 1 or 2 inches are thawed 
and can be excavated and removed; the specimens found are dried, 
prepared, labeled, and packed. The uncovered stone constructions— 
houses, tent rings, meat caches, graves—are measured, drawn, and 
photographed. The stone graves often contain rich finds of grave 
goods. 

The conditions for excavations are quite different in north and 
in south Greenland. In the north the ground is permanently frozen 
from about 1 foot below the surface, and thawing proceeds very 
slowly. The excavation takes a very long time; but, on the other 
hand, things are here usually well preserved. In the south there 
is no frozen ground in the summer, and even in the winter frost 
and thaw alternates. Jxcavation can proceed quickly, as in south- 
ern countries; but things are poorly preserved: All wooden and 
baleen implements have decayed, and often the bone specimens too, 
so that only a few stone objects are left as a reward for the hard 
work of the excavator. 

Many other troubles have to be faced: in the north large frozen 
stones and whale bones, and the water from the melting ice; in the 
south willow and grass roots and often stormy and rainy weather. 
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In Greenland the mosquitoes are an awful torment in July and 
August, not only the ordinary big mosquitoes, but in late summer 
there are millions of small, stinging flies, which get into eyes, ears, 
nostrils, and mouth; at many places it is impossible on calm days 
to work without a mosquito net, and that is an awful nuisance. 
Without mosquitoes the Arctic summer would be nearly a paradise. 

We will now mention a few of the places where excavations have 
been made, and see what results have been obtained. 

The key to the archeology of Greenland was the great find from 
Naujan in Repulse Bay, north of Hudson Bay in the Canadian Arc- 
tic. This village was excavated in 1922, on the Fifth Thule Expe- 
dition. 

At the south end of a small lake, 40 to 60 feet above the sea, 20 
ruined houses were located. The situation was such that it suggested 
the land had risen about 30 feet since these houses were built. The 
houses were half underground, round, small, about 10 feet in diam- 
eter; the walls were built of stones, turf, and big whale skulls; the 
roof had been supported with whale ribs and jaw bones; the entrance 
to the house was through a deep, narrow, stone-set passage. 

About 3,000 specimens were found at Naujan, mostly from a big, 
3-foot thick refuse heap, found in front of three of the houses. In 
the frozen earth of this midden the specimens had been very well 
preserved. A few blades of native copper and a bit of meteoric iron 
was found and most of the objects were of bone—whale bone, antler, 
walrus, and narwhal ivory—and stone—slate, flint, jade, soapstone. 
Very prominent amongst the finds was baleen, shaped to all kinds of 
implements; whaling had evidently played a great part in the econ- 
omy of the Naujan Eskimos. Among the specimens must be men- 
tioned harpoon heads, mostly of a special form, with open shaft 
~ socket; arrow heads of antler with conical tang; balls of bird bolas; 
sledge shoes of whale bone and baleen; bows of baleen; knives with 
bone handles and stone blades; drills; adzes; women’s knives; lamps 
(with a row of knobs near the front edge) and cooking pots of soap- 
stone; fragments of pottery vessels; baleen cups and bowls; many 
ornamental trinkets of ivory, dolls and other toys. 

The culture of this Naujan find is quite different from the culture 
of the recent inhabitants of this region, the Central Eskimos; these 
people use only snow houses and are rather caribou hunters than seal 
hunters. When one asks these Eskimos about the old ruins they say 
that they belonged to the Tunit, a foreign people who left the country 
and went to the north, when they themselves reached the coast from 
inland. These Tunit people were small but strong; the men had 
bearskin trousers and the women very long boots. 
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This old culture in the Canadian Arctic, represented by the Naujan 
find, has been called the Thule culture. There is much evidence to 
show that this culture in a distant past originated in the neighbor- 
hood of Bering Strait, in eastern Siberia, or in north Alaska, and 
spread thence to the East, across the American Arctic, where its ruins 
are found everywhere, both on the mainland and in the Arctic archi- 
pelago. 

In the northernmost part of the west Greenland coast, in the Cape 
York district, is situated the trading post of Thule, Knud Rasmus- 
sen’s station, erected to supply the small Polar Eskimo tribe with 
European goods. In 1916, close to this place, was found a very old 
Eskimo midden containing many antiquities. The culture repre-. 
sented here is the same Thule culture found in the Canadian Arctic; 
we. have the harpoon heads with open socket, the lamp with a wick 
ledge, and many baleen objects. These finds show that the Thule 
Eskimos from the American Arctic also reached Greenland and were 
the first Eskimo inhabitants of this country. 

The recent inhabitants of this region, the Polar Eskimos, have 
many elements in common with the Thule culture; their men have 
bearskin trousers and their women long boots, as the “Tunit” of the 
Canadian Eskimos. And the house of the Polar Eskimos, a round 
stone house, is a descendant of the whalebone house of the Thule 
culture. 

I spent the summer of 1929 on the small island of Inugsuk, together 
with my young American assistant, Dr. Frederica de Laguna. The 
island is situated 10 miles north of Upernivik, the northernmost of 
the Danish colonies on the west coast, separated from Thule by the 
large, ice-filled, uninhabited Melville Bay. This small, rocky island 
is situated in the mouth of Upernivik’s ice fiord, one of the most 
prolific ice-producers derived from the inland ice; the sea around 
Inugsuk was always filled with enormous icebergs of all sizes and 
shapes, dangerous neighbors, which in overturning often sent heavy 
flood waves against the shore. On the west side of this small island 
was situated the remains of a large old Eskimo village; most of it 
had already been washed away by the subsidence of the land and 
the action of the sea. 

A small strip of lowland, about 300 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
was covered with a thick layer of old refuse, and had a cliff 3 to 6 
feet high raised over the beach. Here bones, baleen, wooden pieces, 
and implements were scattered. On the top of this midden were 
three houses, which were inhabited about 1850; but the lower and 
greater part of the midden was much older. The ground was frozen 
‘solid just below the surface, and it took the whole summer to excavate 
to the bottom; but Inugsuk proved to be the richest finding place for 
old Eskimo antiquities which I have met in Greenland. 
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Everything had been well preserved in this enormous frozen mid- 
den—bones, bone and baleen implements, heaps of big unworked 
baleens, wood, pieces of sealskin, feathers, eggshells, dog excrement, 
human hair; and the whole was saturated with blubber. On calm 
sunny days this old thawing midden sent forth a most unpleasant 
odor. It is a common rule in the Arctic that where the smell is 
worst, the best finds are to be got; and this was the case at Inugsuk. 

About 6,000 worked specimens were taken from this midden during 
the summer, and many of them were of great interest. Most of the 
implements were of types well known from Naujan, Thule, and the 
other sites of the Thule culture. Some of the harpoon heads had 
the same open sockets; we found the same kinds of arrowheads, bola 
balls, sledge shoes, knife handles, drills, adzes, women’s knives, lamps 
(with wick ledge), cooking pots, baleen bowls, trinkets, and toys. 
The baleen implements were very prominent—bows, sledge shoes, 
snow beaters, weapon points, knives, cups, large pieces of platform 
mats, tops, toys; even a house door, a drying rack, and a drum frame 
of baleen. The Inugsuk people too had been great whalers. os 

The Inugsuk culture is not identical with the Thule culture; some- 
thing new had been added, which gives the find a younger stamp. 
Most of the harpoon heads have a closed socket; some special west 
Greenland types have appeared, some implements of silicious slate, 
some ornamental bodkins, some antler spoons and coopered vessels. 
And some of these new types seem to be influenced by a foreign cul- 
ture—the culture of the medieval Norsemen who in the 5 centuries 
from about 1000 to 1500 existed in south Greenland. These Norse- 
men were familiar with the coopering technique, and they used spoons 
of the same shape as those found at Inugsuk. But can these Norsemen 
really have had any communication with the Inugsuk Eskimos, who 
lived 500 to 600 miles farther north? 

We found, however, at Inugsuk more evidence of this connection— 
a lump of church-bell metal, used as a hammer; a piece of woven 
cloth, of the same kind as that found in the Norse churchyards in 
south Greenland; a bone chessman, converted into a top; and two 
wooden carvings, made by Eskimos, but representing Norsemen; one 
of them is a small doll, showing a Norseman in medieval dress, with 
long coat and big, loose hood, the same dress as that which has been 
found in the Norse churchyard of Herjolfsnes in south Greenland. 
The Inugsuk people must actually have seen Norsemen. Now, for- 
tunately, we know that there really were three Norsemen up here in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century; for on another island, close 
to Inugsuk, there was found about 100 years ago a runic inscribed 
stone, saying that “Erling Sigvattsson and Bjarne Tordsson and 
Enride Oddsson erected this cairn on the Saturday before soccage 
day.” The language enables us to fix the date. 
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These Norse relics at Inugsuk are very important. Not only are 
they important for the elucidation of the connection between Norse- 
men and Eskimos, but they give us a means of dating approximately 
the Inugsuk culture; it must belong to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The Thule culture then must be some centuries earlier. 

We now move into the southernmost part of west Greenland, the 
Julianehaab district. Here we worked during the summer of 1934, 
spending about 5 weeks at the village site of Tugtutdq, situated at the 
north point of a large island. The name means “caribou place”; the 
caribou has, however, been extinct for 100 years. 

It was an extensive village, with ruins of 24 houses. The oldest of 
them are now only to be distinguished as shallow depressions in the 
gravel terrace, covered by heather and lichen; others have willow ~ 
bush and the latest are grass-grown. 

The climate here is quite different from that which we experienced 
at Inugsuk. It is not so cold, but the weather is more unsettled, both 
in summer and winter; frost and thaw alternate even in the winter, 
and in summer there is much stormy and rainy weather—and any 
number of mosquitoes. The excavation was easy—except for floods 
of melting water in the spring—but the objects were very poorly pre- 
served; most of the houses only contained stone objects, mostly 
whetting and hammerstones and soapstone pot fragments. The 
houses, however, were well preserved: the oldest were small, round, 
and half underground, with a deep sunken doorway, stone walls, 
poorly built, stone paved floor, and often a kitchen, forming a bulge 
in the front wall, where there had been cooking with bone and blubber. 
This house type is no doubt derived from the whalebone house of the 
Thule culture but stones and driftwood have replaced whalebone. 

The specimens found in the 20 excavated houses of this type were 
not very numerous but they were sufficient to tell us that the Eskimo 
inhabitants belong to the Inugsuk culture. Very prominent amongst 
the finds were fragments of soapstone lamps with wick-ledge and 
objects derived from the Norsemen—pieces of bell metal and of iron, 
soapstone, spindle whorls (one with a runic inscription), a piece of 
woven cloth, fragments of soapstone vessels, and net sinkers. 

The Julianehaab district in the medieval period was the center of 
the Norse colonies in Greenland, the “East Settlement.” Here the 
Icelanders settled as sheep and cattle breeders, after Eric the Red had 
discovered Greenland in 985, and here for 5 centuries there lived a 
numerous population with 190 farms, several churches, and mon- 
asteries. At first the Norse Greenlanders were quite prosperous but 
from the fourteenth century onward communication with Iceland and 
Norway became less regular until it ceased entirely at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century; and when white people again went to 
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Greenland in the sixteenth century the Norsemen had disappeared, 
having died out—only the ruins of their houses told that the land 
had formerly been peopled by a white race. What had happened? 

The Norsemen first met the Eskimos about 1200, on hunting trips 
to the northwest coast; as the Inugsuk find showed, there had been 
some connection between Norsemen and Eskimos. The Eskimos only 
inhabited the west coast as far south as the climate was Arctic, with 
that winter ice which was necessary for their ice hunting and dog 
sledges. But in the fourteenth century the Eskimos began to move 
southward. About 1850 they attacked and destroyed the Norse 
“Western Settlement”, and in 1379 we hear about the first attack on 
the “Eastern Settlement.” And now the Norse colonization began 
quickly to decline. 

The Norsemen were then already a degenerate race, as Dr. Poul 
Norlund’s excavations in the churchyard at Herjolfsnes has shown: 
they were sick, undernourished, degenerate, and weak. The Norse- 
men, of course, looked with contempt on the Eskimos, these small, 
black heathen; and they probably killed them whenever they met. 
But the Eskimos had a fighting method of their own: they attacked 
the Norsemen individually and from behind with their very effec- 
tive weapons, bows and slings; or they burned the Norse houses, 
after having blocked up the doors. The tales of the Greenlanders 
relate how the last chief of the Norsemen, Ungortog, fled out of his 
burning house with his little son in his arms, and then, when the 
Eskimos pursued him, threw the boy into a lake so that he should not 
be taken alive. 

The Norse colonies disappeared and the Eskimos plundered the 
habitations, which explains how they got all those Norse objects 
which we now find in the old Eskimo ruins. The Norsemen cer- 
tainly did not break their church bells voluntarily so that the Es- 
kimos might make hammers or eardrops out of the fragments. 

Halfway up the fiords we now find the ruins of these, the oldest 
Eskimos villages; there they could still do some hunting from the 
ice in the winter, as they were accustomed to from their northern 
home. But later they scattered all over the country and also onto 
the outer skerries; their Kayak technique was now sufficiently de- 
veloped to stand the south Greenland winter. 

The later houses at Tugtutéq belong to this period, the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The houses are now big, square communal 
dwellings for several families, each containing 30 to 50 persons. 
The walls were of stones and turf, the floor paved with flat stones, the 
platform and roof of driftwood. It was the kind of house still used 
when the Danish colonization of Greenland began with Hans Egede 
in 1721, and which is still used in Angmagssalik on the east coast. 

112059—37——27 
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These house ruins contain Eskimo implements of more modern type 
and also glass beads, clay pipes, and iron goods brought to Green- 
land by the Dutch whalers. 

The Eskimo immigrants to the Julianehaab district soon passed on 
south through the region, of Cape Farewell, to the east coast. The 
oldest house ruins at Angmagssalik are of exactly the same form and 
contain exactly the same type of implements as the oldest houses at 
Tugtutéq; already early in the fifteenth century the Eskimos had 
reached Angmagssalik. They did not, however, stop here but wan- 
dered still farther north. The oldest houses in northeast Greenland 
also contain Inugsuk culture. But soon this culture was intermingled 
with other elements, brought by some Eskimos who from the Thule 
district wandered on northward and reached northeast Greenland, 
where they lived for centuries, but only once did white people see 
them; Clavering met a small party of them on Clavering Island in 
1823. Since then they have all become extinct. 

In Angmagssalik there is, however, still a prosperous Eskimo 
population; since 1894, a Danish trading post has been situated there. 
A curious and in some respects old-fashioned (but in others, highly- 
developed) culture was found amongst these Angmagssalikers, when 
the first white man, Gustav Holm, visited and spent a winter 
amongst them in 1884. In 1925 a hundred of them were transplanted 
to the newly founded colony on Scoresby Sound. East Greenland 
now has a population of about 1,000 Greenlanders, the west coast 
has about 16,000, and the Thule district 300. 

Civilization has now come to the Greenlanders. In South Green- 
land fishing has more and more displaced seal hunting; the yawl and 
motorboat have succeeded the kayak and woman’s boat; the rubber 
boot, the kamik shin-boot; the gun, the harpoon; and the wooden 
house, the old turf hut. The old Eskimo culture in Greenland will 
soon exist only in the old house-ruins and graves, and in the museums. 

This paper is a résumé of the following publications of the author: 

1927. Archaeology of the Central Eskimos, I-II. Rep. 5th Thule Exped., 
vol. 4. 

1930. Inugsuk, a medieval Eskimo settlement in Upernivik district, West Green- 
land. Meddel. Grénland, vol. 77. 

1931, Ancient Eskimo settlements in the Kangamiut area. Idem, vol. 91, no. 1. 

1933. Prehistory of the Angmagssalik Eskimos. Idem, vol. 92, no. 4. 

1934. Contributions to the Archaeology of Disko Bay. Idem, vol. 93, no. 2. 

1936. The former Eskimo settlements on Frederik VI’s coast. Idem, vol 109, 


no. 2. 
1936. The Eskimo archaeology of Julianehaab district. Idem, vol. 118, no. 1. 
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PLATFORM MAT OF BALEEN FROM THE CANADIAN THULE CULTURE. 1:2. 
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TYPES OF THE INUGSUK CULTURE, 


1-5, Harpoon heads; 6, arrowhead; 7, wound needle; 8, gull hook; 9, bird dart side-prong; 1 
for weapons and tools; 17-19, ornamental bodkins; 20-22, pendants of ivory and Aone Bee age se 
and ivory; 26, comb; 27, amulet box; 28, toy lamp; 29, needle case. 2:3. : ‘ 
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NORSE INFLUENCE IN THE INUGSUK CULTURE. 


1. Lump of church bell metal. 1:1. 2. Coopered tub with baleen hoops. 1:3. 3. Norse doll, carved by 
Eskimo. 1:1. 


4. House of the old round type, seen from the entrance. Julianehaab district. 
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